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E need all the colour that we 

can bring into life. Colour is a 
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and printed fabrics for curtains and 
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JOHN AIKIN’S EXCURSIONS.’ 
IV.—Ave. 26-Sepr. 10, 1805. 


‘Dr. ATKIN’s excursion this year was under- 
taken by coach, his object apparently being 
to visit friends at Bristol and Bath rather 
than to see scenery. Many of the people he 
mentions can be, and are in the footnotes, 
identified through the ‘D.N.B.’ 


August 26th, Monday.—We left London at three 
afternoon in company with Miss Ann Rickards 
in the Bristol double coach. A pleasant evening, 
and the road, when beyond Hounslow, very 

leasant with fine crops of corn cut down or ripe. 

t daylight before reaching Reading, and 
passed the night in the coach as well as people 
usually do in that situation. 
“ 27 Tuesday.—A fine sunrise while crossing 
Mariborough Downs, and many charming pros- 
pects opened as we approached Bath. Break- 
fasted there and proceeded for Bristol, where we 
‘arrived after eleven. A most uncommonly 





unpromising place at entrance. Walked about 
the town before and after dinner, and found many 
good streets and agreeable situations, especially 
about the elevated part where we were, at Mr. 
Estlin’s*. 

August 27th, Wednesday.—A most enchanting 
walk in the morning to the Hot Wells and St. 
Vincent’s rocks and back through Clifton. The 
chasm in which the Avon runs is bordered by 
rocks in some parts naked and perpendicular, 
in others richly cloathed with wood, the turns of 
the river often shutting up the view, and per- 
petually varying it. Very like the Wye between 
Ross and Monmouth, but the cliffs less lofty, and 
the river muddy. Clifton is a very irregular 
group of buildings, many very handsome, but 
much deformed by the ruins of unfinished streets, 
looking like the relics of a siege or earthquake. 
A walk through another part of Bristol in the 
afternoon, and a pleasant sociable evening after- 
wards. 

August 28, Thursday.—Set out after breakfast 
in a gig for Wells. The road continually up and 
down hill, but through a beautiful and well 
cultivated country, chiefly in grass. A few miles 
short of Wells, crossed a corner of the Mendip 
ridge—wide open moors, but partly in culture. 
The grey mists driving rapidly over the hills, and 
enveloping the prospect in their dark skirts as 
they passed, had a fine effect, corresponding to the 
gloomy greatness of the scene. A long descent 
to Wells. This is a small and mean City, but 
possesses one of the finest cathedrals in England. 
The choir particularly rich, terminating in a 
most elegant chapel, with clustered columns 
rising to the roof. The octagon chapter-house 
with a centre pillar spreading to the roof is one of 
the most beautiful gothic rooms anywhere to be 
seen. The west front of the cathedral is most 
richly decorated with statues, and has a singular 
and very striking appearance. The bishop’s 
palace, moated round, and enclosed with old 
embattled walls, with round towers at the’corners, 
and arched entrance, looks like the castellated 
mansion of an ancient baron. 

After dinner proceeded to Glastonbury, over a 
fine level road, crossing a branch of the extensive 
plain of Sedgemoor. Drove first to the foot of the 
Tor, which we mounted on foot with no small 
difficulty. The prospect from the summit, lighted 
by a clear afternoon sun, was wonderfully exten- 
sive and varied. Beneath, the great green plain 
of Sedgemoor was the principal object, broken by 
several woody eminences. Ridges of distant 
hills in all directions formed the outline ; some as 
remote as Monmouthshire and Wales. Came 
down to Glastonbury, a poor ancient place, only 
remarkable for the very imperfect remains of its 
once splendid mitred abbey. Though scarcely 
enough is left to trace the plan, yet some of the 
arches afford curious specimens of the architecture 
of a very remote period, and display vestiges of 
great grandeur and rich ornament. The women 





* * John Prior Estlin (1747-1817) unitarian 


minister, who in 1764 had entered Warrington’ 
Academy when the divinity chair there was held 
by John Aikin, D.D., father of the present diarist, 
and had settled in Bristol in 1771 as a minister. 
Later he opened a school at St. Michael’s Hill, 
Bristol. “ Coleridge, Southey, Priestley, Mrs. 
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of Glastonbury knit as they walk about the streets. 
This is the best occupation the place affords. 
Returned to Wells in the evening. 

August 29th, Friday.— After breakfast pro- 
ceeded for Cheddar. An extremely pleasant 
road beneath the southern skirt of the Mendip 


engagement to dine with Mrs. Jardine* at Shire- 
hampton, near the mouth of the Avon in the 
Bristol channel. Mr. E., Mr. Hort and I pro-- 
ceeded on foot and had a charming walk by: 
King’s Weston. Theladies end children came in a 
coach. The afternoon turned out fine, and we 


hills cloathed with wood in some parts and sloping | enjoyed the sweet views frcm Mis. J’s gardens, 


steeply ; on the other side a fine verdant plain, 
with insulated hills, dark with wood or beautifully 
green starting from it. The villages in the road 


watered with limpid streams and shaded by | parks, and woods. 


apple orchards. Cheddar is a large village, 
enlivened by a brisk clear stream, and close 
under the Mendip. The celebrated clifis are a 
break in the range of hills leading through them. 
We entered them from the village, and were soon 
struck with the appearance of a winding narrow 
chasm with rocks on each side peeping through 
foliage. As we proceeded, every step increased 
the surprise, till at length we were lost in speech- 
less astonishment. The rocks became perpendi- 
cular walls, partly bare, partly cloathed, soaring to 
a prodigious height and crowned with pinnacles of 
grotesque forms, like the ruins of ancient castles 
but of a magnitude that reduces works of art to 
toys in the comparison. The frequent turns in 
the road perpetually varied the forms, and 
seemed to present impassable barriers before us, 
which gave way as we approached. After we had 
advanced till the rocks began to lIecse their 
grandeur, we turned back and leisurely enjoyed 
the scene in thereverse direction. The character 
of strange and savage sublimity is probably 
nowhere in England sq complete as in Cheddar 
Cliffs. 

Proceeded te Axbridge, a mean town, and 
then turned into the Bristol road, which crosses 
the tee of the Mendip ridge. Jn three or four 
miles came to a spot where a rresrect burst 
upon us superior in grandeur and beauty to any 
we had yet seen. Before us lay the Severn Mouth 
and Bristol Channel, expanding into an arm of 
the sea, and presenting the two islands of Steep- 
holm and Flatholm, the former a bold and striking 
object. Beyond, the Welsh coast, gradually 
retiring till Jost in obscurity, and backed by 
distant mountains. Beneath the eye and all 
round, a rich and varied country, studded with 
villages, partly stretching in green plains, partly 
dark with wood and rising with eminences. 
Soon after, we turned from the high road towards 
the Channel, and through a level well cultivated 
country reached Clevedon, a favourite resort of 
holiday Bristolians. We walked to a high down 
above the water, and had a very fine view of the 
Channel, its islands and coasts, and vessels gliding 
along. Dined and returned through a country 
still interesting, even after all the variety we had 
viewed. Reached the crowded, smoaky streets 
of the city as daylight was departing, and thus 
finished a delightiul two days’ tour, in which we 
had been singularly favoured by the weather. 
Our little horse performed admirably. 

August 30, Salurday.—A rainy morning, which, 
however, did not prevent us from fulfilling an 





Barbauld [John Aikin’s sister] and Robert Hall,” 
says the D.N.B., “ were among the friends at- 
tracted by his attainments and fine generous 
character.” 





and the extensive one ficm a summit just above, 
which gave a full prospect of the channel with all 
the rich country round interspersed with seats,. 
No part of England seems to 
unite the rich and cultured with the varied and 
romantic, in a degree superior to the environs of 
Bristol, which has also, on this side, the advantage- 
of a noble expanse of water. The whole party 
walked home, five miles, by moonlight, and 
arrived between nine and ten. 

Sunday, September 1.—Went to meeting. In 
the afternoon I again surveyed a considerable part. 
of Bristol, and revisited St. Vincent’s rocks, which 
had lost part of their sublimity, but none of their 
beauty, by the recollection of Cheddar. Afternoon 
and evening passed agreeably at home. 

September 2, Monday.—Viewed the Infirmary 
an extremely neat and well contrived building, 
perfectly clean and free from everything offensive, 
Strolled into the fair. Mr. Estlin and 1 went with 
Mr. Bright} in his carriage to dine at his house at 
Ham-green. <A charming retired situation, with 
beautiful plantations and walks. A winding path 
through a wood leads along the bank of the river 
Avon near its mouth, and affords the singular 
prospect of ships moored or sailing under the 
shade of trees. Returned in the evening and 
supped at Mr. Hort’s. 

September 3, Tuesday.—Viewed the cathedral, 
of which little more than the choir and east end 
is remaining. Monument for Mason’s wife and 
some other interesting for their inscriptions. 
Took an affectionate leave of our good iriends- 
after noon, and went in the coach for Bath. Got 
to Dr. Haygarth,t at four, and passed the rest of 
the day with the family. 

September 4, Wednesday.—Took a walk before 
breakfast to the Upper Crescent. A mornings, 
ramble in the coach with the ladies to the finest 
parts of this beautiful city, now very thin of 
visitors, but wonderfully striking from its neat- 
ness and the splendour and elegance of its build- 
ings. The front of the new playhouse is singularly 
elegant, and in a novel and appropriate style of 
architecture. 

September 5, Thursday.—Made calls on Mr. 





* Probably the widow of David B. Jardine- 


(1766-1797) unitarian minister at Bath, whose 
sermons J. P. Estlin edited; their son David 
Jardine (1794-1860), historical and legal writer, 
became recorder of Bath and magistrate at Bow 
Street. 

t Probably Richard Bright, a merchant and 
banker of Bristol, whose third son, Richard (1789 
1858) was the physician whose name is com- 
memorated by “ Bright’s Disease.” 

t John Haygarth (1740-1827) who after mak- 
ing a name for himself at Chester, practised at 
Bath from 1798 onwards, and was, as the D.N.B. 
indicates, most enlightened in his treatment of 
infectious fevers 
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Simpson,* Dr. Cogan,t and we visited the Abbey 
Church, very neat, but not magnificent. A vast 
number of monuments and tablets covering the 
walls and pillars, several of them of persons of 
note. Saw the old rooms. Company at dinner. 
The hours so late that the whole day is forenoon. 


September 6, Friday.—A ride in the afternoon 
with the ladies to Newton Park, a beautiful place, 
with a great variety of ground well planted. 

The family being at home, our walk was restricted 
Viewed the New Rooms, extremely grand and 
spacious: the ballroom 105 feet by 438 and 
43 high. Dined at Mr. Simpson’s, with Dr. 
Cogan, Mr. Watson, ce. 

September 7, Saturday.—A ramble about the 
town in the forenoon. Called on Mr. Twisst 
and had a pleasant chat with him and Mrs. 
Twiss.§ Drank tea with Mrs. Percival.'| 

September 8, Sunday.—Breakfasted with Mr. 
Watson. Went to church at the Octagon chapel 
—very neat and elegant. A curious sermon on 
places of public worship. Dined at Dr. Parry’s,§ 
with Sir Rd. Clayton,** Mr. Hobhouse, &c., Mr. 
Barnard of the Foundling and Mr. Davy at 
supper. 

September 9, Monday.—Called on Wallace 
Currie,++ a fine manly youth, and had an interest- 


* The Rev. John Simpson (1742-1812) biblical 
critic, who was at school under John Aikin, 
senior, at Kibworth and at Warrington Academy ; 
he held various ministries and in 1791 settled at 
Bath for the remainder of his days. 

t Thomas Cogan, physician and philosopher 
(1736-1818), who was for two or three years at 
the well-known dissenting school at Kibworth, in 
Leicester,— Aikin’s birthplace. He practised 
medicine for some time in Holland; and was 
settled at this period with his wife at Bath and 
farmed scientifically near Bradford-on-Avon. 

t Francis Twiss (1760-1827), compiler of an 
index to Shakespeare ; ‘‘ ‘a hopeless passion for 
Mrs. Siddons’ is believed,” says the ‘ D.N.B.’, 
‘to have been once nourished by him”; but he 
married her sister, Frances (1759-1822), usually 
called Fanny, Kemble. ‘ 

§ Mrs. Tiss, ‘‘ a lovely woman, of great sweet- 
ness of character,’’ according to the ‘ D.N.B.’ 















ing conversation about his excellent deceased! 
father. At eleven, we, with the whole Haygarth 
family and Miss Percival, embarked on the Avon 
and Kennet canal, and proceeded to Bradford-- 
A most delightful tract, winding among richly 
wooded hills and verdant vales, affording @ 
perpetual change of beautiful prospects. Stopt 
just opposite to Bradford, and climbed a high 
bank, whence we had a curious panorama view 
of the whole town, filling the slope of a hill,- 
neatly built with stone houses, all of which were 
presented to the eye. A very fine day heightened 
the beauty of every object, both going and 
returning. Got back to a late dinner. Mr.. 
Barnard, one of the company, a man of great 
information and public spirit. 

September 10, T'uesday.—I ascended the highest 
inhabited part of Bath, the Beacon hill, whence- 
is a fine and singular prospect of the subjacent 
town. Called on Mr. and Mrs. Broadhurst. At 
half one we left Bath in the coach in which we 
came, and arrived safe in London on the morning 
of September 11th. 

PRONEPOS. 





gave up the stage on her marriage, and frem 1807 
kept a fashionable girls’ school at 24 Camden: 
Place, Bath, and was assisted in the management. 
by her husband and three daughters. She died at 
Bath on Oct. 1, 1822. 

| Probably the widow of Thomas Percival 
(1740-1804) physician and author, who was born 
at Warrington and educated, like Aikin, at the 
Academy there, and like hima M.D. of Leyden ; he 
practised in Manchester,where Aikin also had lived.- 

§ Dr. Caleb Hillier Parry (1755-1822) a physi- 
cian and pathologist who seftled at Bath in 1779, 
“and hardly quitted that city for a day during the 
remainder of his life ’’ (‘ D.N.B.’). 

** Sir Richard Clayton (died 1828) created 
baronet in 1774, was a lawyer and antiquary; he 
apparently lived, or was often in Bath, as the list 
of his works in the ‘ D.N.B.’ implies. 

++ The son of Dr. James Currie (1756—1805), of 
Liverpool, who died on a visit to Bath for his 
health on August 31 ; so that Dr. Aikin called only 
a few days after his father’s death. The younger 
Currie edited his father’s writings in 1831. 





AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See 12 S. ii. passim ; iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438; vi. 184, 223, 242, 290, 329.) 


PacEs 63 to 79 contain: “A List of the Colonels, Lieutenant-Colonels, Majors, Captains, 
Lieutenants, and Ensigns of His Majesty’s Forces on the Irish Establishment, with the 
Dates of their several Commissions as such, and also the Dates of the first Commissions 
which such Colonels, Lieutenant-Colonels, Majors, Captains and Lieutenants had in the 


Army.” 


There are ten regiments of Horse and ten of Foot, all of which survive at} the present 


time—1920. Their titles to-day are:— 


Horse. 


4th (Royal Irish) Dragoon Guards. 

5th (Princess Charlotte of Wales’s) Dragoon 
Guards. 

6th Dragoon Guards (Carabiniers). 

5th (Royal Irish) Lancers, 


8th (King’s Royal Irish) Hussars. 

9th (Queen’s Royal) Lancers. 

12th (Prince of Wales’s Royal) Lancers. 
13th Hussars. 
14th (King’s) Hussars 
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Foor. 


The Royal Scots (Lothian Regiment). 
: The Northumberland Fusiliers. 

The Lancashire Fusiliers. 

The King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 

The Gloucester Regiment. 

The East Lancashire Regiment. 


The Duke of Wellington’s (West Riding Regiment). 


The Royal Sussex Regiment. 
The Hampshire Regiment. 
The Dorsetshire Regiment. 


- First Battalions. 





The first Regiment (page 63) was formed as a Regiment of Cuirassiers in July 1685 
«(from six Troops of Horse which had been independently raised earlier in that year). 
It was ealled ‘‘ Arran’s Cuirassiers,” after its first Colonel, James, Earl of Arran (becama 
4th Duke of Hamilton in 1698. See ‘D.N.B.,’ under “ Douglas.’’) 

Since 1788 it has been styled ‘‘ The Fourth (or Royal Irish) Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards,” which title, slightly altered, it still retains. 


Lord Tyrawley’s Regiment of Horse. 


- Colonel “A .» Lord Tyrawley (1) 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. Peter Renouard 
Major . Edward Brown (2) 
Lord Daer 
Captains; .. +--+ Robert Ogle .. 
| Richard Corbett (3) 

- Captain Lieutenant .. Lewis Folliott (4) oe 
Robert Bettesworth 
Joseph White (5) 

-. « William Stopford 
Thomas Cox .. 

\ William Hanchett 
‘Edmund Uvedale 
John Allen ‘ 
Cornets.. se ) Philip Roberts 


Lieutenants) .. 


John Asburnham (6) a 
. Arthur Skeffington 


Dates of their 
present commissions, 
26 Aug. 1739 

10 May 1738 Cornet 10 Aug. 1702. 
10 May 1738 Captain, 14 May 1715. 
24 Jan. 1733-4 ditto 6 May 1723. 
31 Mar. 1737 Lieutenant, 15 Mar. 1730. 

10 May 1738 Cornet,25 Mar. 1718. 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 





10 May 1738 ditto 24 June 1751. 
27 June 1723 ditto 14 Aug. 1717. 
30 Nov. 1725 ditto 27 June 1723. 

t April 1734 ditto 27 June 1723. 
27 Feb. 1737 ditto 26 Nov. 1723. 
10 May 1738 ditto 26 July 1726. 
15 Oct. 1730 Ensign, 24 Feb. 1710-11 
31 Mar. 1737 aa 


28 June 1735 
29 June 1739 
30 June 1739 


| 


One name is entered in ink on the interleaf:-— 


Cornet 3 .. John Johnstone ot 


24 April 1740 





(1) James O’Hara, Baron Kilmaine and 2nd Baron Tyrawley. Appointed to the Colonelcy of 
‘the 2nd Troop of Horse Grenadier Guards in April 1743. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 

(2) Lieut.-Colonel in the Regiment, May 11, 1748. Still serving in 1755. 

(3) Major in the Regiment, May, 11, 1748. Still serving in 1755. 


(4) Died in Ireland, 1741. 


(5) Captain, May 26, 1747. Still serving in 1755. 


(6) Captain-Lieutenant, March 12, 1754. Still serving in 1755. 
J. H. Leste, Lieut.-Colonel, R.A. (Retired List). 
(To be continued.) 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
(See 10 S. xi, xii.; 11 S. i-xii.; 12 S. i-iv. passim ; v. 89, 145, 259; vi. 5) 


Roya PERSONAGES (continued), 


Arthur.—Glastonbury Ant'q. Soc,. 14. 

Edward the Confessor.—St. Paul’s Eccles. 
Soc., iv. 237-242. 

Harold.—Marble group, Hastings Museum, 
“Edith finding the body of Harold.’ 

William II.—Archeologia xlii, 309-321 
and Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ ii. 160. 

Henry I.—Berks. Arch. and Archit. Soc., 
.4. 95 and Antiquary, xlv. 1909, 284. 


John.—Archeeologia, iv. 29-46. 

Henry III.—Merton College, Oxford. 
statue over gateway. . 

Edward II.—Archeologia, 1., 215-226; 
Arch. Journ. xvii., 297-310 and xxxviii. 
361-364. Oriel College, Oxford, statue in 
centre of buildings. 

Edward III.—Statues at Oriel College, 
Oxford and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
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Richard II.—Archeologia, xlv. 309-327. | 

Henry V.—Archeologia, xv. 129-186 and | 
Arch. Cantiana, viii. 294-299. 

Katherine de Valois.—Archwologia, xlvi. 
281-296. 

Henry VI.—Archeologia, \xii. 533-542. 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, statue over 
entrance. 

Edward IV.—Vetusta Monumenta 
1796, 1-4 and Arch. liana ii. 169-170. 

Henry VII.—Cambridge Antig. Soc. v. 
265 and Archeologia, xvi. 80. Bronze bust 
by Torriganno (?1500) in V. and A. Museum. 

Henry VIII.---Statues at King’s and Trinity 
Colleges, Cambridge. Stone bust (1881) 
exterior of Ye Olde King’s Head, King’s 
Head Yard, Borough. 

Catharine of Aragon.—Arch. Journ., xi. 
353-366 and Archwologia, xvi. 22-28 

Charles I.—Hammersmith Parish Ch. 
bronze bust with inscription ‘‘ The effigie 
was erected by the special appointment of 
Sir Nicholas Crispe, Knight and Baronet, as 
a grateful commemoration of the glorious 
martyr King Charles the First of blessed 
memory.’ Beneath the bust is a marble 
urn containing the heart of Sir Nicholas. 

United Service Museum, Whitehall, bronze 
tablet with inscription under centre window: 

On the 30th January, 1648 O.S. | His Majesty 
King Charles I. | passed through the hall of | this 
building to the scaffold | erected in front of this 
spot. | 

Charles I. and Henrietta Maria.—Bronze 
statues by Fanelli, St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 

Charles I. and Charles II.—Botanical 
Garden, Oxford. Over the gateway are 
statues in niches, said to have been pur- 


IIT. 





chased out of a fine paid by Anthony a 
Wood for libelling the Earl of Clarendon in | 
@ satire in the first edition of ‘ Athens | 
Oxonienses.’ | 
I am indebted to Mr. W. G. Strickland 
for pointing out that the statues from the 
Dublin Tholsel are Charles I. and Charles IT. 
and not as stated at 12 S. v. 260 (‘ Dublin 
Corporation Assembly Rolls,’ 1683). 





Charles II.—Windsor Castle, W. end of | 
quadrangle, statue, base sculptured by | 
Gibbons. | 





James II.—University College, Oxford, 
Statue over gateway. 

Anne.—University College, Oxford, statue | 
Over gateway. 

George III.—Obelisk in memory of the 
King’s recovery at Lord Ailesbury’s park, 
Tottenham, Wilts. ; originally erected in La 


Trappe (Brandenburgh House), Hammer- 
smith by Lord Melcombe to his wife’s 
memory. Two of George III.’s children, the 
Duke ot Sussex and the Princess Sophia, are 
buried in Kensal Green Cemetery. 

Particulars are desired of the figures of 
Saxon kings formerly in St. Mary’s Chapel,. 
Kingston-on-Thames. J. ARDAGH. 

27 Hartismere Road, Walham Green, 8.W.6. 





A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
CHAPLAIN’S LIBRARY. 


In the “Invoyce of Moneyes and Mer-- 
chandise’’ sent out by the East India 
Company on the London to their factory 
at Bantam in Java in May, 1668 (‘ India 
Office Records, Home _ Series, ‘Miscel- 
laneous,’ vol. xv.) occurs the following: 
interesting list of books :— 

ONE BOX WRITT UPON BOOKES D:B:, CONT. ? 


Books FOR THE LIBRARY AS FOLLOWS 
z 


d 
1 Calvine opera .. ae ne . ae 
1 Wheatleyes new birth.. ew « @- Beg 
1 Parei opera ae ais <i eo LAS, 9 
1 Cambridge Concordance eg « O14. 6 
1 Plantin Hebrew Bible.. om 2 1 O0- O 
1 Greeke Septuagini ne P ox Cle eS 
1 Caryl on Jobes Complaint F eo Cle 
1 Hutcheson on John .. ss 1&2 -G 
1 i 3, prophetts ee a Ong 
1 Dubson on Matthew and Hebrew .. 0 3 O 
‘a >», Psalmes .. ae io eo 
1 Willers Synopsis « OSE '@ 
1 Genesis and Exodus ; 07 6 
1 Samuel .. if as ae ee C4107 @ 
1 Romans.. ee ih ‘a oe ‘OG? 9 
1 Daniell .. a‘ ee Pe << Cee @ 
1 Willson’s Dictionary .. me ~~ Gans 
1 Amitis opera .. ee ee - 014 O 
1 Dutch Annotations .. 7 «+ § Gee 
1 Scepule Lexicon ‘ Pee oe 
1 Baldwini opera By ‘ . 0310 0 
1 Beza in novo testamts. na ~ eee 
1 Pagnini Thesauras.. . co, See 
1 BurroughesHosea and <a i 2D Geo 
1 As Irenicum .. “a oe OF BUG 
1 ae Worship .. ‘os a. Care 
1 - Conversation we vs, Oa 
1 Contentionem .. Br re ss OF 2e 
1 Reconcilition .. ‘Sa on + Fa 
1 Eearthly [sic] mindednesse ., se Deane 
1 Saints Treasurey re ia 01 &- 
1 Burroughes faith and hope oo: ae 
1 <i Lord of hosts .,. co Bee 
1 ai Gratious Spirrit .. os. Oy aaee 
1 a Moses Choise ‘ae -« © £2 ¢ 
1 re Selfe Deniall rip co ew 
1 +9 Matthew .. we << CASE 
1 ‘si Revelation nS  & S96 
i is Remession ea «x Ss 
1 Bi Saints happinesse + Oo ee 
1 ud Spotts .. 7 “+ See 
41 Drakes Cronology Fa xe - OO 2°6@ 
1 Dyke onthe heart .. ee o O09 2 & 
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a oe 

Mi Baxters Rest .. ep. 2 a oe 
1 é Selfe Deniall .. P c. he” B ee 

1 eo Mortification ov oo O 8 O 

4 Grotii de satisfactione 0 1 6 

1 Bp. Raynoldes works ° -~ O27 © 

100 Catechismes .. oe 5 oe). Sh ae 
6 Bibles .. a < .. -- 018 O 
1 Answorths workes oe Je -- 016 0 

1 Owen on the Hebrewes ie -- 010 0 

M& Grotii de Religione .. se a+ ae 
1 Large Chest... ae <2 ee OIG O 
11 Bishop Rynalds on Eccleastes 6. 10.4 
£32 8 0 


L. M. Anstey. 





*‘Carist CauRCH, BY THE Rev. HenRY 
\L. Taompson : CorRIGENDA.—I have a copy 
of this book, published 1900, being one of 
the ‘ University of Oxford College Histories,’ 
-which was given by the author to the late 
‘Canon Ellacombe. In it is a letter from 
“Thompson to the Canon, dated 7 Keble 
Road, Oxford, Feb. 13, 1901, which no 
doubt accompanied the gift. In it the 
~writer says, “‘I have noticed overleaf a few 
‘errata.’ ’’ They are :— 

» P. 95, 1. 6 and 7, dele “ Easter Day.” 

P. 96, 1. 11 from bottom, dele ‘* had.’’ 

P. 98, 1. 10 from bottom, for “ north ” read 
~** south.” 

P. 104, 1. 12 from bottom, for ‘‘ Lavers ”’ 
vmwead ‘* Laver.” 

P. 109, 1. 18, for “ Kidlington” read 
~** Kiddington.” 

P. 198, 1. 16, for “‘ Banff” read ‘‘ Bamff.’’ 

P. 223, 1. 15, for “‘seven”’ read “ eight.” 

P. 223, 1. 26, “ Ossulston ’’ read “ Ossing- 
“ton.” 

P. 243, 1. 2 from bottom, for ‘‘ Oxford ”’ 
read “‘ Christ Church.”’ 

P. 169. It was on the death of Bishop Moss 
(1812), not of Bishop Smallwell, that W. 
Jackson succeeded to the see of Oxford. 

P. 256. Rosetta of course was: not in the 
Peninsula. . 

It may be that those who have the book 
~will be interested in Thompson’s corrections. 

RoBeRT PIERPOINT. 


*GaInESE”’ Gorpon’s Signature. —I 
‘have been greatly puzzled by two letters on 
tthe Soudan written to The Timzs of Oct. 23 
:and 26, 1880, by ‘‘C. E. Gordon.” Simi- 
Warly in the 1877 Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society (vol. xxi. pp. 48-50, 
56-58) there are three communications about 
the Nile from “Col. C. E. Gordon.” All 
dheso refer to G. C. Gordon, that is to say 











‘Chinese’ Gordon. He had a curious way 
of linking up the tail of the “ G ’feorge] with 
his “Gordon” (see the facsimile signature 
in Boulger’s ‘ Life of Gordon,’ facing p. 195), 
so that the “‘G” looked like ‘“ E.’’ Prince 
Ibrahim-Helmy in his bibliography of the 
‘Literature of Egypt and the Soudan’ 
repeats the R. G. 8. mistake. 
J. M. Buttocs. 
37 Bedford Square, W.C.1 


A MeetiIne or Ways.—The little village 
of Bowling, on the north bank of the Clyde 
and about eight miles from Glasgow, makes 
a bid for notoriety which, so far as I can 
gather, is unique. . Perhaps some reader 
may be able to lower its flag. At no other 
place in the world, so it boasts, are there 
so many ways of communication within 
such a small breadth of ground—roughly 
about one hundred and fifty yards. Within 
that space and at a point just where the 
Kilpatrick and Dumbuck hills touch the 
river, there are (1) the river Clyde, (2) the 
North British Railway, (3) the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, (4) the Caledonian Railway, 
(5) the main road, (6) an old road, (7) the 
‘tram lines. 

While resident in New York I heard of a 
spot in the vicinity of the Central Station 
there which might rival this record, and I 
believe a similar claim is made for some 
Californian Station, but I have no facts 
available to establish these claims. 

Caartes Menmorr, M.A. 

25, Garscube Lanes, Glasgow. 


JOHN MARCELLO. —De _ Blainville 
(‘ Travels,’ ii. 8), writing of Venice Mar. 5, 
1707, mentions an island occupied by the 
Carthusians, the cloisters on which were 
built by Sansovino, and contained very 
ancient tombs of persons of distinction, 
and says :— 

“The most remarkable of all the Tombs in these 
Cloisters is that of the Senator John Marcello. 
It was believed he died of an Apoplexy, and as 
such was buried in his Family Tomb. ‘Two days 
afterwards a Sacristian passing by that Way 
heard a Noise within the Tomb, and ran to tell 
the Father Prior, who went to the Cloisters, 
accompanied by several of the Clergy. The Tomb 
was immediately opened, and the poor Marcello 
was found still alive, but so sick that it was a 


long Time before he could [be] restored to Health. - 


He ordered the Story to be kept Secret until he 
should be quite recovered. That was very casilv 
done in a small Island, separated from the rest or 
the World, and among Carthusians, one of the 
first of whose Rules is to be almost as mute as the 
Fish they feed on. As soon as he had recovered 
his Health he went to his Relations who refused 
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to receive him, and even abused him as an 
Imposter, that they might not be obliged to 
surrender back the Estate. At first the Action 
was very brisk, but the Testimony of the Chart- 
reuse decided the Difference, and replaced 
Marcello in Possession of all his Effects. 
scandalous Behaviour of his Relations disobliged 
‘him so much, that he married in order to be 
gevenged on them, tho’ he had all his Life enter- 
‘tained an Aversion for that holy Bond, and he 
laboured his Revenge so successfully that he had 
ttwelve Sons in Wedlock. But his Resentment 
did not end here, for this brave Senator ordered 
the should not be interred in his Family-Burying- 
Place, that he might have nothing in common 
with those who had abused him in so outragious 
a Manner. He caused the Tomb I have men- 
tioned, to be built ten paces from the other in 
‘the same Cloisters. By his Will he gave Orders 
that no Body but himself should be buried in it ; 
and to make this Order more authentic, he had 
it engraved before his Death on his Tomb in the 
following Terms :— 
Joannis Marcello Sebastiani Filii 
Hospitium usque ad novissimum Diem, 
In quo ipse et nemo alius condatur 
Ex Testamento.”’ 


Unfortunately no date is given. When did 
“the Senator John Marcello ”’ die ? 

If the allusion by De Blainville is to the 
Isola di San Michele, he is in error in speaking 
of Carthusians. The monastery was Camal- 
dolensian. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


FRENCH ELEMENTS IN THE MILANESE 
DIALECT OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.— 
In a letter addressed to Francesco Arisi, 
Mar. 16, 1702 Ludovico Antonio Muratori 
quotes a sonnet in the Milanese dialect of 
extraordinary interest philologically and 
historically :— 

Villeroy, Villeroy, no te lo dii 

Da no fa tant el braef con quii forloch, 

Che senza discrezion taien in toch 

E fan preson quii che no son fusgi ? 

‘Te ghe se’ pur da dent; t’han pur ciari; 

E quel ch’ é pesg, fra tant contra insci poch 

Lassass leva de ca com’ on baltrocch, 

Comandant a caval, colza e vesti. 


‘Te poeu scréf da Vienna i to Franzes, 
Che ‘quatr’ imbriagon insci da scherz 
T’han tolt su, mena a bef al so paes. 
French, monsu, te diran guardand in sterz ; 
ti, bassand el cio, respond cortes, 
Fagand un brinds pér forz a Carlo terz. 


The sonnet evidently refers to some event 
of historical interest which the official his- 
tories do not mention and shows a very 
evident imitation of a French model, with 
French “tournures” and peculiarities of 
idiom. Perhaps some reader familiar with 
€«omparative philology can suggest some 





The | 





authority which will allow me to resolve 
this sonnet into its constituent elements 
and thus gain an insight into that satiric 
war-literature which flourished in the north 
of Italy. HuaH QUIGLEY. 


A SoMERSET CENTENARIAN.—It is worth 
recording that on Sunday, July 18, Mr. 
Frederick William Stabbins, of Worle, 
Weston-super-Mare, celebrated the 105th 
anniversary of his birthday. He was born 
a month after the battle of Waterloo was 
fought (June 18, 1815), and, as a boy, 
chatted with sailors who, ten years before 
his birth, served under Nelson at Trafalgar. 
Mr. Stabbins has been engaged in agricul- 
tural work all his life, and considers there 
is nothing to beat it both as regards health- 
fulness and happiness. His father attained 
90 years of age: 

W. G. Wits Watson. 

Exeter. 


DryYDEN’s ‘ ALEXANDER’S Frast.’—As to 
the origin of this noble poem, Bolingbroke 
(reported by Warton, via Pope, West, and 
Berenger) quoted Dryden as follows: “I 
have been so struck with the subject which 
occurred to me, that I could not leave it 
till I had completed it: here it is finished 
at one sitting.’’ Warton calls this anecdote 
“as true as it is curious’’; others have 
doubted his lordship’s veracity. But for the 
source of the subject all the editors refer us 
to Suidas. Now Suidas, whether he was a 
man or only a book, simply says that the 
Orthian strains of Timotheus made Alex- 
ander leap from his seat and _ seize his 
arms. Dryden is not very likely to have 
dug in Suidas’s sticky soil, but the 
anecdote was a useful commonplace for 
writers on the power of music. Burton has 
this irreverent reference: ‘“‘ Timotheus, the 
musician, compelled Alexander to skip up 
and down, and leave his dinner.” What 
brought the subject to Drydens mind? 
He is known to have been occupied with 
the poem on Sept. 3, 1697. Now in that 
year were published Jeremy Collier's ‘ Moral 
Essays,’ and among them was one on Music, 
in which this passage occurs :— 

‘“‘Timotheus, a Grecian, was so great a master 
that he could make a man storm and swagger 
like a tempest. And then, by altering the notes 
and the time, he would take him down again, and 
sweeten his humour. One time, when Alexander 
was at dinner, this man played him a Phrygian air: 
the prince immediately rises, snatches up his 
lance, and puts himself into a posture of fighting. 





And the retreat was no sooner sounded by the 
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change of the harmony, but his arms were 
grounded, and his fire extinct; and he sat down 
as orderly as if he had come from one of Aris- 
totle’s lectures . . . [Timotheus] could neck a 
passion at a stroke, and lay it asleep.” 

If the essays were published before 
September, what more probable than that 
Dryden, in search of a musical subject, 
should look up the latest pronouncements on 
music ? In any case, several of the essays 
were current before the collected publica- 
tion. Dryden’s genius has ‘loaded every 
rift with ore,’ but even Collier is richer 
than Suidas. It is piquant to think of the 
poet borrowing a hint from his ferocious 
critic of the following year, when ‘ A Short 
View of the Immorality of the English 
Stage’ was published. G. G. L. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Byron: REFERENCE WantTED.—Could 
some expert Byronian tell me where, in the 
poet’s work, are the following verses : 

Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 

*Tis something better not to be. 


Rent Puavx. 





Le Temps, Paris. 

{This is the concluding stanza of ‘ Euthanasia ’ 
—a poem which will be found in editions of 
Byron’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ under the heading 
‘ Occasional Pieces,’ 1807-1812. ] 


FREEDOM OF CITY OF CorK.—Can any 
reader supply a list of freedoms conferred 
1820-1850 or inform me where such in- 
formation may be obtained ? 

A. W. Watuis-TAYLER. 

Beulah Cottage, Tatsfield, nr. Westerham. 


Horwoop Famity.—In Abram’s ‘ Black- 
burn,’ p. 398, (‘Hopwoods of Rockcliffe, 
Blackburn and _ Bracewell, Lancashire ’), 
Robert Hopwood is said to have been born 
at Clitheroe, 1773 ; died Blackburn, 1853. I 
should be glad to have the name of his wife 
and earlier details of his family. C. B. A. 


WittraAm EapEen.—Wanted particulars. of 
the baptism of William Eaden, which is 
believed to have taken place in 1738 in a 
Cambridge or Fen District Church. 

H. Sr. J. D. 





Sir RatpH BASHE OR BAESHE OF STAN-’ 


STEDBURY, Herts, K.B.—Sir Ralph was one: 
of the Knights of the Bath who. took part in. 
King Charles IT.’s coronation, and was son 
of Edward Bashe ‘of St. Margaret’s al’s. 
Thele,” by Frances Wright, of Northampton. 
Was it Sir Ralph’s sister Anne who married 
as his third wife the regicide Thomas Scot 
between 1645 and 1655, or was it his widow 
Anne née Skipwith ? 

In 1660 « Anne Bashe”’ sent a petition to- 
the King to say she was “in great distress 
as, besides her husband’s estates and goods. 
being seized, her unnatural brother. with- 
holds her portion.” 

What children did she have by Thomas. 
Scot ? Any information sent direet will be 
gratefully received. 

CoNnSTANCE RUSSELL. 
(Lady Russell), Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


PaIntinc By G, Barat.—TI have an oil! 
painting by this painter. It is a moonlight 
lake scene. The moon is partly obscured 
by clouds. In the right foreground is a 
boat in which are three figures ; @ rower, &. 
woman seated bowed down, and a woman, 
apparently a nun, standing with bowed 
head. On the left is a square towered 
church or abbey very close to the water’s 
edge. A funeral cortége is approaching the 
building. At the far end of the church on 
the water’s edge are two figures, apparently 
sentries. On the right in the background 
beyond the lake is a rocky hill. Can any 
one tell me what the picture represents and. 
anything about the painter and probable: 
date of the picture ? J. 8. 


8S. Raven, MintaturE ParnterR.—I have 
in my possession a circular snuff-box in 
papier maché, 5 inches in diameter. On the 
lid is painted, and very well painted too, one 
whom I take to be the First Gentleman in. 
Europe. Inside the lid is the following in- 
scription: ‘S. Raven Pinxt., Patronized by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex and Prince 
Leopold.” 

Can any one tell me who S. Raven was ?’ 
There are two of that name, I believe, 
mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ a father and son, 


but these were both apparently landscape | 


painters. My Raven was evidently a differ- 

ent bird, but a bird worth knowing some- 

thing about, at least I think so as I gaze 

upon my “fat Adonis of forty’ whom he 

painted so well. ERNEST HEDGER. 
Coxwold Vicarage, York. 
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HERALDRY : Dimipr1ation.—I should like 
to repeat W. Fraser’s query (1 8. vii. 
548) as to whether examples of dimidia- 
tion are common in modern heraldry. 
D. P. in reply (1 S. vii. 629) gives a few 
examples, but states that he knows of no 
instance of dimidiation since the time of 
Henry VIII. T. H. pe H. (1S. viii. 230), 
however, shows that Mary, Queen of Scots 
bore the arms of France dimidiated with 
those of Scotland from the death of her first 
husband, the King of France, 1560, until her 
marriage with Darnley in 1565. 

Perhaps other correspondents can discover 
more recent uses of this ancient method of 
impaling. 

While on the subject of impalements, 
I should like to ask where I may find a list 
of officials, who bear the arms of their office 
impaled with their personal arms, either by 
right of legal grant or by right of usage and 
custom. Nona. 


Buack Otiver St. Joun.—There has been 
some uncertainty as to the identity of 
Oliver St. John, who in April, 1615, was 
sentenced by the Star Chamber to a fine of 
5,000/. and imprisonment for life, for his 
opposition to the tax called ‘‘ Benevolence.”’ 
In ‘N. & Q.’ (28. vii. 27) there is an account 
givenof him, and it is stated that a contem- 
porary document styled him ‘“ Black Oliver 
St. John of Wiltshire.’ The note further 
states that, according to the pedigree of the 
Wiltshire branch of the St. John family, 
John St. John had two sons, viz., John and 
Oliver, and the latter had a son of his own 
name, who may have been the Oliver of the 
Star Chamber. The matter seems to have 
been left in doubt, and I should be glad to 
know if the point has been cleared up. 

J. Hamson. 
[See also 2 S. viii. 386.] 


INFLUENCE OF FoREIGN LANGUAGES ON 
Stytx.—In an article in the current Quar- 
terly Review on Mr. Buckle’s two volumes 
completing the ‘Life of Disraeli, Lord 
Esher says of Queen Victoria’s letters :— 

“ No stress should be laid upon their style. The 


Queen wrote in maturity much as she wrote as a. 


schoolgirl. Jt is the penalty nearly every one pays 

who speaks and thinks in three or four languages. 

Style is indigenous, and the best writer of a 

language is he who is familiar with none but his 
n 


How far would readers of ‘N. & Q, 
endorse the sentences I have italicised ? 

Did Queen Victoria speak and think in 
three or four languages ? E. R. 





GoLEeMUTH: Wappsippinc.—Could some 
one tell me where these place are? A 
Welsh gentleman, whose will, proved in 1613, 
is preserved in Somerset House, describes 
himself as of Llanfihangel gener glyn (in 
Cardiganshire), Golemuth, and Machynlleth. 
I can find no trace of Golemuth, which looks 
rather like an anglicization of a Welsh name. 

Wadbidding is mentioned in a document 
ot about a century ago. Possibly in 
Northamptonshire ? J. C. HUGHEs. 


GEORGE BucHANAN.—The picture on the 
cover of Blackwood’s Magazine is said to be 
of an individual of this name, who was a 
traveller something after the style of Tom 
Coryat. Is anything known of him or of 
his wanderings ? H. WILBERFORCE-BELL. 


‘Op BacHELors ’: AUTHOR WANTED.— 
Any information as to the author of the 
following book would be very welcome :— 

‘“‘ Old Bachelors ; their varieties, characters and 
conditions. By the author of ‘Old Maids.’ 
London, John Macrone, St. James’ Square, 
1835.”’ (2 vols.). 

The book is dedicated to the Duke of 
Devonshire, and the style is that of a gentle- 
man and scholar. 

H. MAxweEtu PRIDEAUX. 

Plymouth. 


ENGLISH PLAYS PERFORMED IN PARIS.— 
Where can I get some intormation about 
English pisys (especially Shakespeare) per- 
formed in Paris at the time of the Romantic 
School. C. E. Prior. 


Anoto-Casarus. — At Bloxham in Ox- 
fordshire there is an epitaph on a nonjuror, 
named Andrew Durell. He is described as 
a graduate of the University of Sedan ; and 
the epithet “ Anglo-Cesareus’”’ is appended to 


his name. Can any one explain this word ? 
A. D. T. 


Apnot Kremeys or Cern Masiey.—In 
medieval times members of leading Welsh 
families, irrespective of creed, settled in East 
Anglia. In certain areas representative 
Welshmen were identified with religious 
houses and abbacies. Among such _ there 
was Abbot Kemeys of Cefn Mabley, Glamor- 
ganshire attached to the Abbey of Bury 
St. Edmunds. There is slight mention of 
him in Dinely’s ‘Itinerary Progress of 
Henry Duke of Beaufort through Wales 
in 1684.’ I should be pleased to come 
across genealogical or other scraps of infor- 
mation throwing light on his settlement 
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at St. Edmunds’ Abbey in Suffolk. 
Not having access to Dugdale’s ‘ Monas- 
ticon,’ Weever’s ‘ Funeral Monuments,’ the 
‘Breviary of Suffolk’ or anything that 
may have been penned by Cardinal Gasquet 
Iam unable to gather chain of facts. I should 
be glad of any citations. 

The Kemeys family are said to have 
derived from Kemeys Commander near Usk, 
Monmouthshire, and not to be mixed up 
with the Baronia de Kemeys of North 
Pembrokeshire. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, Carnarvon. 


MAHOGANY AND THE DICTIONARIES.— 
John Adams (1750 ?—-1814)—as to whom see 
the ‘D.N.B.’—in ‘A Second Volume of Curious 
Anecdotes, &c.,’ (London, 1792), at the close 
of his account of how mahogany came to be 
popularized in England by William Gibbons 
(1649-1728)—as to whom see the ‘D.N.B.’ 
—says: “It is remarkable that the word 
mahogany is to be found in no English 
dictionary whatever.” 

Is its first occurrence in John Walker’s 
* Pronouncing Dictionary,’ 2nd edn., 1797 ? 

JoHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


PaRIs v. PARADISE.—I seom to have read of 

a cardinal who “ preferred Paris to Paradise.” 

Will someone kindly supply the reference ? 
G. G. L. 


PussyFroot.—When was this term origi- 
nated, and by whom ? 

Two Scandinavian diplomatists, on a 
Pacific liner, one day some thirteen years 
ago, were discussing with an American 
literary friend of mine, the meanings of 
pussyfootism. J. LANpDFEAR Lucas. 


PLACE OF CRANMER’S ExEcuTION.—Can 
any of your readers recall the controversy, 
at the time of the unveiling of the Martyrs’ 
Memorial at Oxford, as to the actual site of 
Cranmer’s death ? With regard to Ridley 
and Latimer no question arose, but it was not 
so with Cranmer. The site of the present 
Cornmarket and an open space in front of 
St. Mary’s, where the mock trial had been 
held, have both been put forward, but with 
what amount of authority in either case 
I cannot remember. Geikie in his ‘ History 
of the Reformation’ says that after the 
sentence “Cranmer was hustled away to the 
place, a quarter of a mile from the church 
to the spot where Ridley and Latimer had 
suffered martyrdom.” L. G. R. 

Bournemouth. 





CRIMEAN War IN Fiction.—Can any 
reader or contributor supply a moderate list 
of stories dealing mainly or altogether with 
the Crimean War and its three great battles 
of Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman? ‘Two 
only are known to me: ‘Clifton Grey’ by 
(I think) Pierce Egan, published in the 
sixties of last century, and ‘ The Interpreter ’ 
by G. J. Whyte Melville—date of publication 
unknown to me, but bearing as sub-title 
‘A Tale of the War,’ and treating of that 
in the Crimea. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WaANTED.— 

Who wrote‘ Santa Cruz: Blake’s Last Vic- 
tory,’ a poem of which the first lines run ?— 
Praised be the Lord Who hath done most mar- 

vellous things for us, 

Our help by night and day; 

Who hath made straight paths for our feet on 
land, and wings for us 

Across the ocean way.... [Length 128 lines.] 

The poem relates how Blake on April 20, 1657, 
destroyed the Spanish silver fleet in the bay of 
Santa Cruz, an island of the Canaries. 


F. H. Boyp. 
West Malling, Kent. 





Replies. 
BLACK MASS. 
(12 S. vii. 48.) 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette of Dec. 13, 1895, 

mentions 
“an action for libel brought by a Mdlle. Lucie 
Claraz, of Fribourg, Switzerland, against a perio- 
dical entitled Le Diable au Dia-neuvieme Sieécle, 
which exists for the purpose of attacking the 
worshippers of Satan and the so-called priests, 
who celebrate what are known as “ black masses,” 
ceremonies not only impious but immoral and 
obscene.” 
In this action which was brought before “ the 
Tribunal of Correctional Police in Paris,” 
Maitre Clunet who appeared for the 
Plaintiff, ‘“‘ quoted from Le Bulletin du 
Diable, the periodical of the sect.” Maitre 
Mack appeared for Le Diable au Dix-neuviéme 
Siécle. Unfortunately I have no note as 
to the result of the trial. In an article in 
the Westminster Gazette of Dec. 17, 1895 the 
following occurs :— 

‘The case of a nun, which caused such excite- 
ment in 1865, is a strange one. This nun who 
had been corrupted by a Satanistic priest, when 
15 years of age, was placed in a convent, and 
soon began to make her influence felt. Frightful 
scandals occurred....Eventually she was ex- 
pelled, and a certain priest undertook to control 
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her; this he attempted to do by exorcism, but 
with the very worst success, for he himself fell a 
victim to her diabolical influnce....The Bishop 
of the diocese was forced to interfere : he investi- 
gated the whole affair with the result that the 
priest was the object of severe disciplinary 
measures. The whole matter was eventually re- 
ferred to Rome. The Bishop himself....was so 
appalled.... by the awful revelations....that he 
resigned, and died two years later of some nervous 
affection induced by the events narrated above.”’ 


Can anyone refer to the excitement created 
in 1865, and state the names of the nun and 
of the bishop and of the priest and especially 
of the diocese, where all this is supposed to 
have taken place ? 

The Daily Chronicle of Dec. 20, 1895 
contained the following :— 


“The real devil worshippers are, however, the 
most topical French sect of these latter days. 
Their puzzling profanity is now a matter of 
grave study. Their temples are in the Rue 
Jacob, the Rue Rochechouart, and within a few 
yards of the Panthéon. Only the initiated are 
admitted. The Bishops of Grenoble, Versailles, 
and Orleans have thought it necessary to issue 
pastorals ordering their clergy to guard the 
‘tabernacles in their churches from profanation. 
Not long ago a service of ‘ Reparation’ was 
performed at Notre Dame, because the consecrated 
thosts were stolen from a side chapel. The silver- 
gilt ciborium, in which they were placed, was 
left behind, so that it was made clear that the 
act was not that of a vulgar thief....So far no 
priest has joined their ranks, and this fact pro- 
bably accounts for the stealing of consecrated 
ewafers.”’ 

But no priest, no mass! 

In an article in The Westminster Gazette 

of Dec. 23, 1895 it was stated :— 
_ “Only @ year ago a curious case was reported 
in the Parisian Press, in which a child, who had 
been kidnapped, declared on its rescue that its 
captors had made it attend a service in a chapel 
‘where the Cross was placed upside down on the 
altar, with many other details, which left little 
doubt that it had been abducted by Satanists 
‘for the purpose of initiation into the horrible 
rites of their degraded worship.” 

Can this case be identified ? 

_ In an article entitled ‘The Real Lucifer ’ 
in The Westminster Gazette of Feb. 16, 1896 
@ distinction is drawn between the Satanists 
and “the worshippers of Lucifer.” Luci- 
ferianism ‘has its supreme directory at 
Charleston, in the United States, its execu- 
tive committee at Rome, and its administra- 
tive at Berlin.” 

“Tts ulterior objects are not, as has been 
thought by some, the mere acquirement of political 
— but the de-Christianisation of the entire 
world. 

“The Luciferians do not claim to have especial 
Power in Paris. They have there, however, two 
churches, one in the Rue Rochechouart, not far 





from the Sacré Coeur, and the other upon the 
left bank of the river, near to the Archbishopric 
[sic]. There: they solemnize the ‘White Mass’ 
(which is the Roman ritual recited backwards). 
The hosts are said to turn black with the veritable 
presence of Lucifer, when the ‘ elect priestess,’ who 
carries a chasuble with the cross downwards, pro- 
nounces the words ‘Introibo ad altare Dei optimi 
maximi.’ 

“It is said that Lucifer manifests himself in 
person to his worshippers upon the triangular 
altar at Charleston every Friday ‘ at three o’clock.’ 
The ritual of the ‘ White Mass’ is an extract 
from a book called ‘Apadno,’ which is buried 
under the altar at Charleston. It is said to have 
been written in green ink by Lucifer himself, 
signed with his autograph, and given by him to 
Albert Pike, the first Luciferian Antipope.” 

What is known of Albert Pike ? 

In The London Figaro of Mar. 11, 1897, 
was a letter from W. Lopps, Regent Square, 
Brighton, saying that Satanistic worship 
was being carried on in that borough “ either 
in William Street, or a continuation of it 
near Edward Street.” Regent Square is 
probably a mistake for Regency Square. 

For earlier accounts of the ‘ Black Mass,’ 
see M. Jules Bois, ‘ Satanisme et la Magie,’ 
and Dr. G. Legué, ‘ Médecins et Empoison- 
neurs au XVIle. Siécle.’ 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





MASTER-GUNNER. 
(12 S. v. 153, 212, 277 ; vi. 22, 158, 197,253.) 


At the last reference is set out Francis 

Markham’s description of the duties of the 

Master-gunner taken from ‘Five Decades 

of Epistles of Warre’ 1622. This contains 

several obsolete terms of which the following 
is an alphabetical list together with their 
meaning :— 

Alexandrina non preparata.—The name of several 
medical preparations invented by an ancient 
physician named Alexander. 

Aquavite.—Ardent spirits, or unrectified alcohol. 

Aspaltum Judaicum.—The words should have 
no comma between them. Jew’s pitch, 1.é., 
bitumen. 

Behoveful.—Advantageous, expedient. 

Bole Armonicke.—Bole armoniac, or Armenian 
bole—a soft friable fatty earth, usually of a 
pale red colour. Latin—bolus. 

Cartage.—Obsolete form of ‘ Cartridge.” 

Coine.—A wedge shaped piece of wood, with a 
handle at the thick end. 

Cole of Younge Hassel.—Charcoal made from 
young hazel wood. 

Corne Powder.—Gunpowder which has been made 
in grains, i.e., like grains of corn, by working 
it through a sieve. 

Crowes.—Crow-bars. 
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Gabi on.—A cylindrical wicker basket, about 30 in. 
in diameter, open at both ends. Used in 
the construction of fortifications and field 
works, being then filled with earth. 

Gill- Master.—Assistant to a Maioral (see below), 
over every 200 animals. 

Harbenger.—An Official sent in advance of an 
army to arrange for billets, or to prépare an 
encamping ground. 

Ladles.—Used for placing the charge of powder 
in cannon. They were made of copper, and 
in shape were similar to the metal scoop, as 
now used by grocers and corn-dealers, ‘hey 
were fixed to a long wooden stave or rod, and 
varied in size according to the diameter of 
the bore of a cannon. 

Linstock.—A light wooden staff, about 3 feet long, 
having a pointed foot to stick in the ground, 
and a forked head to hold a lighted slow- 
match. 

Maioral.—An Official in charge of a train of pack 
animals. . 

Murthering, i.e., ‘‘ murdering” peece.—An ex- 
pression applied to cannon in contradistinc- 
tion from hand-guns. 

Pavillions.—Tents. 

Priming-irons.—Pieces of wire (not iron) about 
6 to 9 in. long used for clearing out the vent, 
or touch-hole, of a cannon so as to keep the 
passage for the priming powder clear. 

Rasapina.—The meaning of this has not been 
traced. 

Sal-gemma.—Rock-salt. 

Sarcacolla.—A kind of gum-resin. 

Serpentine powder.—Gunpowder for use with 
serpentines, in fine meal, as distinguished 
from the-corned or granulated kind. ‘* Ser- 
pentine ’”? was the name given to a certain 
class of cannon used in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and believed to have 
been so called because the muzzle end of it 
was made to resemble the head and mouth 
of a serpent. 

Taiadres.—Possibly some kind.of elevating screw, 
or jack. T'aludro (Spanish) means an auger 

Then.—Line 14, paragraph 2 0n page 254, i.e., 
than. 

Tutia.—A powder made from a dried herb. Its 
properties are obscure. It was, presumably, 
used in compounding ‘‘ fire-works.”’ 

J. H. Leste Lieut.-Colonel R.A. 
(Retired List.) 
[We much regret to learn that this communica” 
tion, kindly promised at the end of the Reply on 

p. 253, as well as the further instalments of the 

1740 Army List were delayed by our corres- 

pondent’s illness. ] 


Teccs (THomas AND Wrttram) (12 S§S. 
vii. 48).—I believe the business commenced 
as Tegg & Castleman, 122 St. John Street, 
West Smithfield, circa 1802. There is an 
illustration of the premises in Tegg and 
Castleman's ‘New Picture of London for 
1803/4.’ In 1870 Dr. Harvey (‘‘ Aleph ’’) 





contributed to The City Press (Aug. 6), 
‘A Memoir of Thomas Tegg abridged from 
his Autobiography by permission of his son. 
William Tegg.’ A few copies were reprinted 
for private circulation. Thomas Tegg was. 
a successful dealer in ‘‘ remainders.” but- 
William Tegg was a publisher. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Ricuarp SmirH, Esq. (12 S. vii. 29).— 
The account given by J. F. appears to have: 
been taken from an old Baronetcy pub- 
lished between the years 1838 and 1871. 
There is no reason to doubt its general 
accuracy, but ‘positive proof” of the- 
truth, or otherwise, of many of the details. 
could be obtained by examining the will at 
the Probate Registry, Somerset House, of 
Richard Smith, who died in 1776, and the- 
parish registers, and monumental inscrip- 
tions at Islington. Richard Smith is said 
to have been a West India merchant, and a. 
Director of the East India Company. In 
early life he lived at Barbados ; his elder 
son Kichard, born in 1739, matriculated at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, Oct. 10, 1757, is 
described in Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ 
as ‘‘son of Richard Smith, of Isle of Bar- 
bados, armiger.’”’ This son Richard was: 
Vicar of Islington from 1768 until his death 
in 1772. Robert Holden was the patron 
who presented him to the living, but his. 
father, Richard Smith, acquired the advow- 
son (estimated at 3,000/. per annum), and 
presented his successor on Dec. 28, 1772. 
(See Hennessy’s ‘Novum  Repertorium 
Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense.’) 

Benjamin Smith, the younger son, born 
about 1744, was brought up to his father’s: 
business, and at the age of 21 married 
Charlotte, daughter of Nicholas Turner, of 
Stoke, co. Surrey, by his first wife Anna 
Towers ; Charlotte at the time being under 
sixteen years of age. Soon after this mar- 
riage Benjamin’s mother died (probably the 
‘“Mrs. Smith of Islington,’’ whosé death is 
recorded in The Gentleman's Magazine, 
under date July 7, 1766), and a little later 
Benjamin’s father married Charlotte’s aunt. 
Lysons in his ‘ Environs of London’ (vol. iii. 
p. 141) mentions a monument in Islington 
church to Richard Smith, 1776, with the 
following arms: Argent on a bend Sable 
between two unicorns’ heads erased Azure, 
horned and crined Or, three lozenges argent, 
impaling, sable a castle Or. These are the 
arms of Richard Smith impaled with those 
of his second wife, whose maiden name was- 
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Towers. In 1774 Benjamin, with his wife 
and seven children, went to live at Liss, 
co. Hants. After his father’s death he 
appears to have been in pecuniary difficulties, 
but notwithstanding this he was appointed 
Sheriff of Hampshire in 1781. The follow- 
ing year he was imprisoned for debt, and his 
wife commenced her literary career as a 
means of livelihood—she became celebrated 
as a poetess and novelist. The ‘D.N.B.’ 
contains a history of her life, and also of her 
son Lieut.-General Sir Lionel Sraith, G.C.B., 
Governor of Jamaica, who was created a 
baronet in 1838, and died in 1842; the 
baronetcy expired on the death of his only 
son in, or about, 1871. 

One slight error in J. F.’s account may be 
noted—with reference to the wife of John 
Robinson, Secretary to the Treasury, the 
‘D.N.B.’ states ‘‘ In 1759 Robinson married 
Mary Crowe, said to have been daughter of 
Nathaniel Crowe, a wealthy merchant and 
planter in Barbados, obtaining with her an 
ample fortune.” Thus she was Richard 
Smith’s step-daughter Mary, and not his 
daughter Elizabeth. She died in 1805, 
aged 71. ALFRED T. Everitt. 

Admiralty Road, Portsmouth. 


“Nathaniel Crow” is a mistake for 
Nathan Crow and it was Mary, the widow of 
his brother James, whom Smith married. 
James was a merchant of St. Michael’s, 
Barbados, and died there Aug. 2, 1736. 
Smith was also a merchant of Barbados at 
that date : his wife died before June 26, 1756, 
at which date he was a merchant of London. 

By his brother’s will James obtained the 
estate of ‘‘Crowsgate”’ in Cumberland 
(Chane. Proc : Crow v. Smith—Sewell 208/19 
and P.C.C. Will: James Crow, 1757. 
162/Glazier). W. Roserts Crow. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE: ARMS AS A 
TAVERN Sien (12 S. vi. 11, 49, 132 ; vii. 37). 
—In reference to this query the latest 
answer says: “‘The custom of using the 
‘Arms’ of the nobility as tavern-signs is 
perhaps peculiar to England.” As a side 
issue it may interest G. J., F.S.A., to know 
that at “‘de Steeg,” Duchy of Gelderland, 
Netherlands, there exists an hostelry named 
“Het Wapen van Athlone” =the Athlone 
Arms. It used to be the principal tavern on 
the Middachten Estate of the Reede- 
Ginckels, Earls of Athlone. The descendants 
of the hero of the Boyne and his forbears 
before them lived there, until the last 
Dutch Earl of Athlone died in the eighteen 





hundred and forties. The hostelry, although 
rebuilt, still bears the old sign, and the old 
title has been lately revived amongst 
royalty. Middachten and  Amerongen, 
auuther property of the Earls of Athlone,. 
were inherited by the Counts of Aldenburg- 
Bentinck. The last-named place came to 
them through the Lady Elizabeth Child- 
Villiers, the last Ginckel, who died in the 
eighteen hundred and seventies at an 
advanced age. 

It has since gained some notoriety. 

There used to be instances in the Nether- 
lands where arms of notables were adopted 
as signs, but far fewer than is the case in. 


England. It seems to me more likely that 
the Athlones have copied the British 
fashion. W. vex Court. 


47 Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 


Source oF ANECDOTE WanTED (12 S. - 
vii. 72).—The passage in St. Augustine is 
the following: ‘‘Cui sententiae (‘Homo- 
sum,’ &ec., which he has just quoted) ferunt 
etiam theatra tota, plena stultis indoctisque, 
applausisse.”” (Epist. civ. § 14, Benedic- 
tine ed., 1679). Nothing is said here of the- 
audience rising to their feet. Whether, 
when the ‘ Heauton Timorumenos’ was first 
acted, the majority of the auditors would 
have had any seats to rise from is another 
question. Epwarp BEnNSsLY. 


ManpeERstToun (12 S. vii. 28).—John- 
ston’s ‘ Place-names of Scotland’ gives the 
derivation as ‘Mander’s’ or ‘Maunder’s’ 
village. The name survives in Maddiston 
(Polmont), which is given by Johnston as an 
instance of how liquids like n and r may 
totally disappear. 

C. SanrorD TERRY. 

Westerton of Pitfodels, by Aberdeen. F 


The late Charles W. Bardsley assured the 
consultants of his ‘Dictionary of English 
and Welsh Surnames’ that they need have- 
no hesitation in accepting the decision that_ 
Manderson signifies the son of Magnus, of 
which Mander is a corrupton. Manderston 
in Berwickshire is, in all likelihood the ton 
or enclosure of some far-off Magnus. 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


Locat Lonpon Macazinzs (12 S. vii. 4, 
57).—If within the geographical ambit of the 
note, there may be mentioned The Black- 
heathen, the organ of the Blackheath Prow 
prietary School, apparently issued twice 
annually at the price of one shilling, and 
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running 24 pages to the part. I have No. 2, 
‘May 1865 and No. 4, May 1866 ; the contents 
thardly to be described as very outstanding, 
and perhaps the most amusing of them 
being a list of subjects discussed at the 
-school Debating Society ; viz., that 

1. Pockets are not things to be discouraged. 

2. Teetotalism is a beneficial thing both to 
"body and mind. 

3. The general character of Cromwell is not 
~to be admired. 

4. Smoking is not an obnoxious and dis- 
-<advantageous habit. 

It may be worth noting that resolutions 
1 and 3 were carried and 2 and 4 negatived 


For Adversaria, see 11 8. xii. 231, 270. 
W. B. H. 


Lewisham and District. — The South- 
East London Journal, a magazine for the 
thome and up-to-date advertiser, issued at 

‘irregular intervals, and circulated  gra- 

‘tuitously. Contained local news and short 

stories, and was illustrated with reproduc- 

tions of views of old Lewisham, Lee, &c., 

cpublished by Richardson & Parr, Lewisham, 
Cent. 

The earliest copy I have is No. 19, Aug. 4, 
1894, No. 22 is dated Sept. 1. 1894; No. 26, 
‘Nov. 10; No. 30, Dec. 15; No. 34, Jan. 19; 
1895: No. 38, Apr. 6; No. 43, Oct.; No. 
44, Nov.; No. 45, Jan. 1896; No. 46, 
“March 1896. 

In No. 26, and subsequent issues the 
‘title was changed to London and County 
Journal. In No. 43 the price is stated to 
ibe one penny, but the paper was still 
‘££ Delivered in 20,000 houses in the district.”’ 

T. W. TyRReELL. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


THe Use or THE Royat ARMS ON WAR 
MemoriaAL Buitpines (12 S. vi. 312; 
-vii. 19).—I do not think that the assertion, 
-at the last reference, that ‘for a guinea a 
‘year &@ man may commandeer any blazon 
ihe pleases without being reproached by the 
law,” should be allowed to pass unchal- 
fenged. The term “reproached ” is some- 
what ambiguous, but I presume means that, 
“if any one assumes arms to which he is not 
entitled, the law will not interfere. As a 
matter of fact the law is only interested in the 
the use of arms, for which it charges one or 
two guineas a year, according to the manner 
in which they are used. It is not the case, 
‘however; that this payment authorizes the 
assumption of a blazon that belongs to some 
other person, and although the law may not 
“‘reproach”’ the usurper it will grant 





redress to the person whose Arms have been 
filched, if he chooses to take steps to protect 
his interests. See ‘Heraldry in Scotland,’ 
by I. H. Stevenson, vol. ii. app. viii., and also 
‘The Right to bear Arms,’ by ‘‘ X.,”’ p. 111. 
T. F. D. 


PRISONERS WHO HAVE SURVIVED HANG- 
ING (12 8S. vii. 68).— The case of Anne 
Green (hanged at Oxford in 1650, and 
subsequently recovered), quoted by Mr. 
FREDERICK C. WuaitTE, is mentioned in 
Plot’s ‘Natural History of Oxfordshire.’ 
Plot gives as his authorities James Heath, 
‘History of the Civil Wars of England, 
Scotland and Ireland,’ and ‘ Append. ad 
Hist. D. Petavii.’ He also mentions a 
similar case, that of Elizabeth , servant 
of one Mrs. Cope of Magdalene Parish, 
Oxford, who, in 1658, was condemned at the 
City Sessions and hanged for a similar crime. 
When the body was brought to the George 
Inn she was found to be alive, but not having 
any friends as Anne Green had to help her, 
‘* she was barbarously dragg’d the Night following 
by the Order of one Mallory then one of the 
Bayliffs of the City to Gloucester-Green, and 
there drawn up over on2 of the Arms of the Trees 
and hanged a second time ‘ till she was Dead’” 
(Plot, 2nd. Edn., 1705, pp. 203-4). 

E. St. JoHNnN Brooks. 

Clevedon, Grove Road, Sutton. 





Mr. Waite will find several instances 
referred to in Sydney Young’s ‘ Annals of 
the Barber-Surgeons,’ together with the 
regulations of the Barber-Surgeons Company 
for dealing with such cases. 

S. D. CLrppINGDALE, M.D. 

36 Holland Park Avenue, W. 


‘History or THE Navy’: H.M.S. 
CovEntTRY (12 S. vii. 47).—I think Sir Wm. 
Laird Clowes has made a slip. Norie in his 
‘Naval Gazetteer’ says that Capt. Mitchell 
whilst in command of the Coventry fell in 
with the Bellona on Aug. 8, and after an 
action of two hours and a half compelled her 
to sheer off. That was in 1782. 

Charnock in his ‘ Biographia Navalis’ 
says that Capt. Wolseley in the Coventry 
had the misfortune to be captured by the 
French fleet, in Ganjam Roads, on Jan. 10, 
1783. 


Steel’s Navy List “ corrected to July 31, - 


1783’ has the Coventry as “taken by M. 
Suffrein‘’in the E. Indies” that year. 

With regard to the question “ What 
happened to her captain, Wolseley ? ”’—he 
was exchanged, returned to England, but 
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gin consequence of peace having taken place 
‘was not appointed to any other ship. 

On Sept. 21, 1790, he was advanced to be 
a Rear-Admiral of the Blue, and became 
Admiral of the White, Jan. 1., 1801. He 
iheld no command as flag-officer, and died 
1808 A. G. Keraty, 

Chaplain, R.N. (retired.) 
Anglesey Road, Gosport. 


“A Rep Rae To A Buti” (12S. vi. 230). 
—It is quite true that red excites the anger 
of a bull more than any colour, and the 
zealous experimenter will be wise to see that 
there is a strong and impassable barrier 
fpetween him and the infuriated animal 
before he tests the truth of this statement. 

It is probable that the expression “a 
red rag toa bull,” signifying something which 
arouses wrath, has been imported from 
Spain, where red cloths are used in the bull 
rings, in order to infuriate the bulls before 
the matador makes his appearance. But 
bulls are not the only animals affected by 
ved. Many horses, especially stallions, are 
irritated by red; and turkeycocks attack 
the wearers of red most ferociously, as do 
-ganders. 

Physiologically, red is a colour which 
arritates and fatigues the optic nerves; and 
‘80 it arouses temper and produces a quarrel- 
some frame of mind. Rooms with red- 
papered walls are not soothing to the nerves 
or reposeful ; and red lights have a similarly 
irritating influence. Bright reds are more 
aritating than the softer shades. 

According to the theories upon which 
the affinity between colours and sounds are 
based, red is equivalent to discord and a 
clash of sounds. Hence it has become a 
symbol of conflict, or war; and this is said 
to be the explanation of the red coats of 
soldiers. Red it was argued, made the 
men more pugnacious than any other 
colour; and this theory is supported by 
ithe fact that among many primitive races 
it is the custom to use red for war paint. 

A very curious instance of the effect of red 
upon human beings is supplied by the 


experiences of the famous French photo- ! 


‘graphic firm of Lumiére. It was observed 
that the plate-makers, who worked by red 
‘lights, were exceptionally quarrelsome ; and 
this state of affairs continued until it became 
@ very serious matter to know how to deal 
with the furious workers. It was then 
suggested that the red lights should be 


abolished, and that green lights should be | please him. 


| 





used in their place. The effect was imme- 
diate and satisfactory ; for the plate-makers, 
most of whom were girls, became most 
amicable. 

It is also true that red strongly arouses 
the sexual instincts. In most cases, the 
effect of red is more pronounced upon males 
than upon females. 

ARTHUR J. IRELAND. 


Curious SURNAMES (12 S. vi. 68, 115, 196, 
238, 282, 302, 321; vii. 15, 34).—I do not 
think that Mr. Ratcliffe can prove that these 
lines belong eaclusively to Derbyshire. The 
Cheshire version has long been current and 
will be found in fairly old collections. 

There is also a Lancashire version. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Ratcliffe is right in 
using ‘* Wick”’ and not ‘‘ weak.” 

JosEPH C. BRIDGE. 

Christ Church Vicarage, Chester. 


IT have come across the following names 
in different parts of Essex. In the church- 
yard at the top of North Hill, Colchester, 
are M. I. bearing the patronymics Secrett 
and Shave. At Eastwood Church (which 
deserves a visit from all itinerant antiquaries) 
are inscriptions to the Stallibrass family. 
The name of Beehag occurs in connection 
with a business in the Rochford Hundred. 

F. Gordon Rog. ~ 


SarLors’ CaHantTIiEs (12 S. vii. 48).—If your 
correspondent consults the Transactions of 
the Devonshire Association for the year 
1911, which contains the report of the 
Annual Meeting held at Dartmouth in that 
year, he will find on p. 30 a reference to @ 
recital of folk-songs and chanties by Mr. 
C. Coombes with which the association was 
entertained at a conversazione. The Town 
Clerk of Dartmouth would no doubt supply 
Mr. Coombes’s present address. The songs 
in question are not, perhaps, quite of the 
character of those in which your corres- 
pondent is interested, but Mr. Coombes’s 
répertoire is possibly more extensive than 
the demands of a conversazione would 
exhaust. H. Taptey-Soper. 

University College, Exeter. 


These were dealt with in a useful, interest - 
ing way by Laura Alexandrine Smith in a 
volume called ‘The Music of the Waters’ 
(London: Kegan Paul, French & Co., 1888). 
Music is given as Well as words and §S. C. 
may feel sure of finding something that will 
St. SwITHIN. 


me at es 
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PéraDan (12 S. vii. 70).—This was 
Joséphin Péladan, a French mystic, novelist, 
and art critic, born in Lyons, 1859. He was 
a disciple of Barbey d’Aurevilly, posed as a 
descendant of the last kings of Babylonia, 
assuming the title Le Sar (the chief) and a 
theatrical costume, and attracted attention 
by a series of novels under the general title 
of ‘La décadence Latine.’ In 1892 he 
founded the order of La Rose Croix, Croix 
du Temple. He died in 1918. For a full 
list of his works see the ‘ New International 


Encyclopedia,’ and ‘Nouveau Larousse 
Ilustré.’ ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘ Josephin Peladan, romancier et Critique 
d’Art, né & Lyon en 1859, mort & Neuilly- 
sur-Seine en 1918’ (v. Lorenz-Jordell’s 
‘ Catalogue Général de la Librairie Frangaise,’ 
tome 26°, p. 635, par. 1918), BH. 3K. 


Erymoioey or ‘ LiveRPOOoL”’ (12 S. vii. 
68).—The derivation as meaning ‘‘ Shelter 
Pool,’ given by Mr. R. GLapsTonE, is as 
interesting as it is probably correct. Between 
Cockington and Tor Bay is a sheltered 
valley named Livermead, down which the 
drainage from the springs, which give 
Cockington (Chochintona of ‘ Domesday ’) 
its name, finds access to the sea. In the 
Cartulary of Torre Abbey (folio 44a) this 
place-name is spelt ‘‘ Lafremede,”’ in the 
charter of Roger de Cokyngtone which 
must date from the first years of the thir- 
teenth century. Hueu R. Watkin. 

Chelston Hall, Torquay. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘ SHYLOcK’ (12 S. vi. 244; 
vii. 5, 18).—Mr. M. L. R. Bresuar’s note is 
a welcome rejoinder to my paper at the first 
reference, and an able vindication of his 
race. I was in hopes, when I penned the 
article, that some such démenti would follow 
from his pen, as I have always felt that 
Shakespeare’s delineation of the Venetian 
Jew was a travesty and not a“ genuine em- 
bodiment of one of the sons of Shem.” All 
that can be said in palliation of such a 
conception is supplied by Mr. Brestar’s 
own statement that it was due to ‘the 
spirit of the age not being ready to under- 
stand a better” one, and the matter can well 
rest in that verdict. My own contention was 
simply to uphold the poet’s originality in this 
creation against ungenerous charges of 
plagiarism, though I did hint at my long- 
held belief in its gross misrepresentation of 
Jewish human nature in the sentence, ‘* how- 





ever much we may be disposed to question. 
in some phases its absolute truth to nature ”’ ; 
and when I further stated that ‘ Shylock is- 
neither a caricature nor a type’? my unex- 
pressed meaning was, as Mr. BresLaRr has 
put it, that the character was a product or- 
reflection of “the spirit of the age,” albeit, 
taken generically, a libellous travesty and 
caricature, which I venture to disbelieve it 
was Shakespeare’s intention to fling at an 
honoured race. J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


My attention has only now been. drawn. 
to the Rev. J. B. McGovern’s letter in 
your issue of the 3rd inst., in which he- 
expresses his regret that I, too; ‘have: 
joined the ranks of those who question his 
[7.e., Shakespeare’s] originality in his 
character of Shylock.” 

It matters. of course, little what I may 
or may not be thinking of the: originality 
of Shakespeare’s works and of his creative 
genius, but my letter, from which Mr, 
McGoveERN quotes, certainly does not war- 
rant the deduction read mto it by your 
learned contributor. My sole object was to 
prove that Canon Hanauer was wrong in 
attributing to Shakespeare want of morat 
character and distortion of faets, and I can 
only imagine that Mr. McGovern takes 
exception to my statement that Shakespeare 
‘“was indebted for his materials to some 
earlier form of the tale’ of the cruel Jew 
creditor. But does this necessarily imply 
that I am questioning the originality of his 
delineation of the character of Shylock ? 
One can hardly imagine an_ intelligent 
student of Shakespeare not knowing how 
diligently and impartially the great drama- 
tist collected the materials for his plays 
wherever he could find them. Now it is 
Plutarch, now some English ehronicle, and 


then some obscure Italian novel, or an old 


legend. And it is equally weil known how 
closely he often followed his original as far 
as its framework is concerned. But does 
this impair his claim to originality in the 


treatment of his characters? Quite the 
reverse. One cannot help marvelling how 


the frequently raw and crude material 
becomes aglow with life, replete with art, 
or throbs with passion, when it has passed’ 
through the crucible of the great master’s: 
mind. 

It is the same with every true artist. 
Goethe’s ‘Faust’ is not less a work of 
originality, because the same subject was 
handled by Marlowe andj Lessing before 
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‘him ; but it stamps its author as a genius 
just because it is so immensely superior to 
ithe treatment of the matter by the drama- 
‘tists mentioned. 

For the rest, much that seems inconsistent 
in Shakespeare’s presentation of Shylock 
‘is easily explained by the fact that the 
‘Merchant of Venice’ was all along in- 
tended to be a comedy, and only the 
-supreme genius of Shakespeare, which could 
not be satisfied with the conventional carica- 
‘ture of a blood-thirsty villain, evolved the 
tragic figure of a strong, hunted man, turning 
onhis tormenters when a suitable opportunity 
seemed to offer itself. 

L. ZECKHAUSEN. 

66 Highbury Park, N.5. 


‘“ Bue” In Prace-Names (12 S. vii. 28, 
77).—Apropos of this discussion I wish to 
mention that a branch of the Bugg family 


is found in Essex, particularly about 
‘Colchester. My mother was a ‘“ Bugg” 


and naturally I am interested in districts 
and persons of that patronymic. 

I shall feel very grateful if anybody can 
give me any particulars respecting the 
history of this family in Essex, and whether 
there are now, or were formerly, any places 
derived from that name, as in Nottingham- 
shire. H. Ricsarp WRIGHT. 

64 Carpenters Rd., Stratford, Essex. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LONDON COFFEE- 
HOUSES (12 S. vi. 29, 59, 84, 105, 125, 143, 
162; vii. 26, 67).—The following are 
mentioned as well-known meeting-places 
for Whigs and Tories in L’Estrange’s The 
Observator, 1684-7 :—Vol 1, Bruin’s Coffee 
House; Amsterdam Coffee House; Gray’s 
(in Bloomsbury) ; Grecian Essex Buildings ; 
Jonathan’s; Kid’s, Sam’s, Widdon’s (Ave 
Mary Lane); Shipton’s, Royal, Old Dog 
‘Tavern (Ludgate Street); Fountain Tavern 
(Holborn), Horse Shoe Tavern (Drury Lane). 
Vol. 2: Angel and Crown, George’s, Wonder 
‘Tavern and several of those mentioned in 
vol 1. R: 8. B: 


ConTINUATION OF ‘Don JUAN’ (125. vii. 49). 
—In my possession is a small volume entitled 
‘Continuation of Don Juan, Cantos XVIT. 

-and XVIII.,’ published by G. B. Whittaker, 
London, and Munday and Slatter, Oxford, 
1825. No author’s name. The two Cantos 
comprise 158 stanzas. 

‘The Shade of Byron: A Mock Heroic 
Poem,’ published by John Burns, London, 
~n.d., also contains a continuation of ‘Don 
Juan,’ W. J. M. 





THE PALACE oF THE Savoy (12 S. vii. 45). 
—To the list of authorities named in Mr. 
AueEcK ABRAHAMS’ interesting Bibliographi- 
cal Note may be added :— 

‘Notice on the Savoy Chapel, built by King 
Henry VII., and recently restored by Queen 
Victoria, 1844’: (fly-title and title, and 16 pp. 
of text, with printer’s imprint at foot of p. 20, 
** London, printed by G. J. Palmer, in the Savoy.’’) 

The pamphlet is of value for its minute 
descriptions of the work on the ceilings 
(‘‘ painted roof ’’) and the alterations through- 
out the chapel at that time, and also for the 
note on p. 18: “‘ The devices on this ceiling 
are minutely explained in Mr. Willement’s 
‘Heraldic Work.’’? There is no author’s 
name to the pamphlet, but the Rev. Henry 
White begins his preface to Mr. Lottie’s 1878 
volume by saying :— 

“Tn the year 1844 Mr. Gibson Lockhart, the 
son-in-law and biographer of Sir Walter Scott, 
was commanded to write “An Account of the 
Royal Chapel of the Savoy.’’ His short pamphlet 
was printed at the cost of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, and was destined only for 
private circulation. No other attempt has ever 
been made to present a monograph on the Savoy.” 

Mr. Loftie gives a quotation from the 
pamphlet, at pp. 228-30 of his volume, in 
regard to the “* painted roof.” 

Crouch End. P. J. Hyvcu. 


THE CRUCIFIXION IN ART: THE SPEAR- 
WOUND (12 8. vi. 314; vii. 11).—In Russian 
religious art everything as a rule is done 
according to order and as it has been done 
for hundreds of years and more. I have a 
Russian crucifix of an elaborate type, such 
as is often seen in Russia. On the right of 
the Figure on the cross and parallel with it 
is a spear; further away to the right is the 
sun and below it are two female figures, the 
front one, as an inscription shows, being the 
Mother of God (Bogomater). On the left of 
the Figure on the cross and parallel with it 
is a reed: further away to the left is the 
moon and under it are a woman and a Roman 
soldier. In this arrangement, evidently, the 
principal objects are on the right—the 
sun, the Mother of God, and the spear : the 
objects of inferior dignity are on the left— 
the moon, the soldier, and the reed. The 
spear reaches higher than the reed, but TI 
doubt if that has any significance, as it is of 
precisely the same length as the spear in the 
hand of the Roman. Undoubtedly, if a 
spear-wound were indicated, it would be on 
the right side, as the more important one. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

The Author’s Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 
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A Late Brass: GREENWOOD FAMILY 
(12 S. vii. 5, 38, 56).—I have been much 
interested in the reference to Benjamin and 
Austin Greenwood on p. 56. Austin was 
the son of John Greenwood (Mayor of 
Lancaster, 1671, 1678, 1688). Augustine 
was bapt. on July 5, 1656, at St. Mary’s, 
Lancaster, and buried there on Apr. 6, 1701. 
He was not a Freeman of the borough, 
though his son Benjamin (the subject of the 
brass) took up his Freedom in 1721-2. 

T. Cann Huaues, M?A., F.S.A. 


“ There is a small late brass of high quality 
and charming execution, an inscription only, 
no figures in Mawgan Church (Mawgan in 
Meneage) near Helston. The inscription 
is :— 
Hanniball Basser here interd doth lie 
Who dying lives to all Eternitye 
Hee departed this life the 17th of 
Jan. 1708/9 in the 22nd year of his age. 

A lover offlearning. 

Shall wee all dye, 

Wee shall dye all, 

All dye shall wee, 

Dye all wee shall. 

W. H. QUARRELL. 


Roses OF SERJEANTS-AT-LAw (12 S. vi. 
334; vii. 37).—In my recollection (my father 
was made a Serjeant-at-Law, and a member 
of Serjeants Inn, in the year 1852) the Ser- 
jeants never spelt the title with a g, as they 
do in the army. I fancy Serjeant Pulling 
was the last one made in 1864. 

RatpH THOMAS. 


OrIGIN OF “ JoHN Butt” (12S. vii. 69)— 
The title of Arbuthnot’s satire in which 
‘John Bull” was first introduced to the 
public was not ‘The History of John Bull, 
&e.’ (see editorial note at above reference), 
but ‘‘ Law is a Bottomless Pit. Exemplified 
in the case of The Lord Strutt, John Bull, 
Nicholas Frog, and Lewis Baboon: who 
spent all they had in a Law suit.” It is 
perhaps worth noting as an instance of 
human fallibility that when the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
arrived at the letter ‘J,’ Dr. Murray was 
at a loss for the origin of the nickname and 
inquired for it in his list of desiderata for the 
forthcoming section of the Dictionary. My 
attention was called to this by an article, 
evidently from the pen of Andrew Lang, 
in The Daily News, and I wrote to that 
paper suggesting Arbuthnot as the origi- 
nator. Dr. Murray in a very contemptuous 
letter replied that we might as well go to 
the Second Book of Samuel for the origin of 





“Brother Jonathan” as a name for the 
United States of America. I was, however, 
able to convince him of the soundness of 
my suggestion, which was consequently 
adopted in the Dictionary. If I remember 
rightly the earliest quotation for the term 
that Dr. Murray had up till then received 
was of later date than Colman’s play, 
‘John Bull’! C. C. B. 


Moss-Troorers: BipitioGHAPHy (12 S8. 
vii. 31).—Your correspondent may find the- 
following novels of use to him. 

Crockett (S. R.) The Moss Troopers. 
Forster (R. H.) The Last Foray. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


See Lord Ernest Hamilton’s ‘ Outlaws of 
the Marches,’ a novel. For history, see- 
Borland’s ‘ Border Raids and Raiders.’ 

7 , 
ny W. E. Witson. 


Witp DaRRELL (12 S. vii. 30, 53).—In: 
the list given in the last reference of works. 
relating to this notable case, I observe the 
omission of one of the most ‘important, 
namely, Mr. Hubert Hall’s ‘Society in the 
Elizabethan Age,’ a third edition of which. 
appeared in 1892. In this volume there is. 
not only an extended account of the tragedy, 
but also much documentary evidence 
bearing upon it, together with biographical 
details of the parties implicated, and of Sir 
John Popham, the judge who tried the case, 
and who was alleged to have been bribed by 
the defendant. J. E. Hartinea. 


Sr. ANTHONY OF Papua (12 S. vii. 31).— 
I think it was in a little church on the 
outski:ts of Cahors, that perusal of @ prayer 
printed on a card and offered for the use of 
worshippers, first made me aware that St. 
Anthony’s aid was invoked in cases of 
articles being lost. I have sought in vain 
for any 'egend which seems to justify the- 
appeal, and have come to the conclusion 
it was resemblance in sound between Padoue 
and perdu which suggested it. At some: 
stage of his life Anthony would seem to 
have been in Limousin. He was born at 
Lisbon and must not be accounted an 
Italian, Sr. SwirH1n. 


PROHIBITED Masses (12 §S. vii. 8).—A 
learned priest tells me that Mr. Summers 
will find much information on the subject 
of his query in Mgr. Barbier de Montault’s 
‘(Euvres,’ tom. vi, pp. 235-265; but I am 
unable to look up the passage myself. 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 
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Hotes on Books. 


AgStudy of A Newe Metamorphosis, written by 
J. M., Gent., 1600. By John Henry Hobart 
Lyon. (Columbia University Press.. London : 
Humphrey Milford, 8s. 6d. net.) 


In 1844 the authorities of the British Museum 
purchased from Payne & Foss an Elizabethan 

in three volumes quarto—‘‘ very neatly 
written, in the original vellum binding ”’ entitled 
‘The Newe Metamorphosis,’ and said to be by J. M., 
Gent. 1600. It is known to have been in the 
hands of Francis Goldolphin Waldron (1744-1818) 
who annotated it on the margins, and to have 
been examined by Joseph Haslewood, of Rox- 
burghe Club fame. Waldron conjectured that 
the author might have been John Marston, Jervase 
Markham, James Martin or John Mason; Hasle- 
wood believed that John Marston was he, and 
stated this belief with sufficient assurance to 
create a tradition to that effect. Only four other 
critics have made any pronouncement on the 
subject: Halliwell-Phillipps, throws doubt onthe 
attribution to Marston; Grosart also sees diffi- 
culties therein; Bullen, admitting but a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the poem, shows himself 
unfavourable rather than not, and Miss Lucy 
Toulmin-Smith, who seems to have spent more 
time over the volumes than her predecessors 
and enters somewhat further into the question, 
decides that neither Marston nor yet Markham 
can very well have written it. 

The quasi-neglect of a work which has all the 
appearance of importance is partly explained by 
its great length—the excuse put forward by 
Bullen. But a more operative cause has cer- 
tainly been its dullness. Dr. Lyon gives us to 
start with a short but detailed outline of the 
contents of the twenty-four books. These, 
speaking generally, are composed of groups or 
series of licentious tales, the intention of which 
is to be taken as satirical. But this mere 
indication shows plainly enough that J. M.’s 
material is such as can be made into tolerable 
reading only by the _ strongest transmuting 
forces, those of a brilliant wit or imagination 
or charm of music, or that of a scathing indigna- 
tion—with not one of which the author is 
provided. In the sixty pages of ‘Selections’ 
which we bent ourselves to go through with some 
measure of attention we have not succeeded in 
finding a single passage, hardly here and there 
a line, which had any kind of arresting quality. 
A rearrangement of the words into prose might 
make something less stupid of them: as verse 
they can only be regarded as a minor instrument 
of torment. We imagine that these sixty pages, 
together with the numerous other quotations 
occurring in the rest of the book, are all of ‘ The 
Newe Metamorphosis,’ which the world will 
ever require to see in print; and also that the 
book before us will, to the end of time, suffice 
for every student of whom some slight acquain- 
tance with J. M. is demanded. 

The real interest of Dr. Lyon’s work, lies, as 
he himself admits, not in the MS. itself. It is 
satisfactory to have had this once for all tho- 
roughly studied, so that no more hopes of buried 


treasure and no further industry, can be wasted 
upon it; but with that negative satisfaction. 
we might simply take our leave of it. The author- 
ship, however, presents a pretty problem, and 
one worth solving; Dr. Lyon has entered into 
this both with competence and with zest; to 
watch him disproving the attribution to Marston 
and proving his own counter-theory that Jervase: 
Markham is J. M. (for we think he achieves this) 
makes the true reason why a student does well to- 
concern himself with‘ The Newe Metamorphosis.’ 
This work could not have been done without @ 
study of the text of the poem ; for the best of the- 
arguments are drawn from the character, ex- 
perience and tastes of the poet as the poem: 
reveals them. 

Below the ‘ Epistle dedicatorie’ is a couplet 
which has much exercised the minds of the few’ 
stalwarts who have looked at the MS:— 

My name is Frenche to tell you in a worde 

but came not in w*tt Conqueringe Williams- 

sworde. 
This alone, as our author sees, seems to throw 
Marston out of the question, and its effect is- 
not counteracted by a comparison between. 
Marston’s ‘known work and ‘The Newe Meta- 
morphosis,’ nor by an examination of what is- 
implied in the poem about the writer’s career. 

Dr. Lyon shows good reason to believe that 
J. M. had served as a soldier at Cadiz, in Ireland,- 
} possibly in Flanders; that he was a follower, or 
at any rate an admirer of Essex; that he was 
well-versed in the occupations and sports of @ 
country gentleman, having in a high degree the: 
tastes belonging to that quality, and also the- 
knowledge of rural economy to be expected ; 
and that he was a well-read, even a multifariously 
read, person, with an affection for Cambridge, 
and a home on the east of England (on the 
‘outmost side’’ of the East Angles). All this 
as well as his filial affection, his depreciation of 
himself as a writer of poetry, and the justification 
for that humility in the roughness of his verses,. 
agree excellently with Jervase Markham, an 
with no other known bearer of the initials J. M. 
so well. 

We agree with Dr. Lyon in making light of the 
objection which Miss Toulmin-Smith grounded 
upon the words in the prologue : 

to filching lynes I am a deadly foe. 

It is true that Markham was notorious for his’ 
plagiarisms: but it is equally true that in the 
prefaces to works known to be his we get pro- 
fessions of disdain for such a practice. This sort 
of profession then, may more justly be counted 
a characteristic trick of Markham’s than an 
indication of his absence. Miss Toulmin-Smith 
boggles a little at 


Myne infante Muse, longe studieng what to 
wright 

at first resolved,some bloody warres t’endighte ; 
but two or three explanations, any one of which: 
would be compatible with Markham’s having: 
published verse before 1600, might be offered to 
reassure her. Read in its context we think the 
expression *“‘Myne infante Muse’? may well be 
supposed to begin a hasty retrospect of the 
writer’s career as a poet. When he first began to 





write verses (be they now printed or no) his- 
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-ambition was to sing of war: his course has led 
him on from one thing to another till he has 
come to his present scheme of a poetical castigation 
of vice. 

Markham was called by somebody ‘“‘ the first 
English hackney writer.’”’ The quality thereby 
implied is well-marked in ‘The Newe Metamor- 
phosis.’ The lifelessness of the mere bookmaker 
lies heavy upon it: its very length attests habit 
‘and weariness both too strong for control. So 
far as we have seen them even the attacks upon 
the Church of Rome show but a whipped-up 
violence. The best passages, if any can be called 
best, have to do with country scenes and ways. 
Here, again, the identification justifies itself. 

We think that J. M. has, to some small 
extent, hypnotised his careful and scholarly 

- editor who gives him credit for good qualities 
which we are unable to discern in him. The 
twenty-four arguments which we are invited 
twice over to admire as evidence of the author’s 
“‘amazing” variety hardly strike us as exhibiting 
variety in any high degree. Nor have we dis- 
covered anv passages to which we felt the words 
“pungent ”’ or ‘‘ nicely etched ’”’ could well be 
applied. We agree that obscurity and un- 
couthness are not to be charged upon J. M.; 
but that we should say, is chiefly because those 
particular imperfections do not assort with the 
hackney writer’s mind. Ovid is supposed to be 
J. M.’s “ patterne”’: apart from some of the 
incidents related in the tales, no pattern was 
ever more distant from its copy. aay 

It is interesting to compare J. M.’s doggerel— 

- slightly amplified and enriched doggerel, but 
doggerel all the same—with a passage of his 
brother’s prose which appeared in our columns 
at 12 S. vi. 253 (Mav 29) kindly contributed by 
Colonel Leslie in elucidation of ‘‘ Master-gunner.” 
Francis Markham rolls out interminable sentences, 
but they have the force and the charm of some- 
thing really intended; they are curiously clear 
and impressive in their first aim of giving in- 
struction, and though they do not attain to be 
classic examples of beauty of rhythm they make 
a fine and rich example of Elizabethan working 


prose. 


Some Seventeenth Century Allusions to Shakespeare 


and his Works Not Hitherto Collected. (London, 


Dobell, 3s. net.) 
Tuts collection of allusions to Shakespeare is 
composed of examples not included in ‘ The 
Shakspere Allusion Book, Mcmtx.’ Many have, 
however, already appeared in our columns. We 
agree with the publishers in thinking it worth 
while to print them all together. The earliest 
comes from William Barksted’s ‘ Hiren or the 
Faire Greek ’—1611. ‘‘ O Love too sweet, in the 
digestion sower!’’ The latest from Ward’s 
“Metamorphos’d Beau ’—1700: ‘‘ Then let the 
stricken deer, &c.” In the quotation “ Give 
Sorrow words,” &c.,onthe title-page of ‘ Urania : 
A Funeral Elegy’ (on the death of Queen Mary), 
1695, the publishers have found a title-page 
allusion by three years earlier than any hitherto 
known. Falstaff’s appearances largely out- 
number those of any other character—counting 
among these mention of ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ which is common. In an anonymous 














work ‘A Helpe to Discourse,’ 1634, has been 
found a full quotation of King Henry’s apos- 
trophe to Sleep. Of the authors from whom 
quotations are made Thomas Durfey furnishes 
the greatest number, several conspicuous enough 
to have been noted before, one might’ have 
thought. One has been gleaned from ‘ Hudibras ’; 
one from Roger L’Estrange’s T'he Observator, and 
two with explanatory notes by the author from 
Henry Higden’s ‘ Modern Essay on the Thirteenth 
Satyr of Juvenal,’ 1686, The quotations from 
anonymous works are numerous and interesting— 
including ‘ Not Marble, nor the Gilded Monument ’ 
—much garbled and found ‘in the dedication of 
‘Eromena; or, The Noble Stranger: a Novel’ 
(1683). A list of the works of Shakespeare repre- 
sented in the allusions might have been added to 
the Index. 





. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to *‘ The Editor of *‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. ; corrected proofs to the Athenzum - 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

CoRRESPONDENTS repeating queries are requested 
to head the second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

Mr. ALBERT WADE writes in re ‘ Heraldry of 
Fishes’ (ante, p. 29):—‘‘ If Nota would care to 
send me a stamped addressed envelope, ¢/o The 
Editor, I should be pleased to forward him a 
reprint of an article from T'he Anivguiry on the 
subject.” 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
for Twelve Months, including Volume Indexes and Title- 
Pages, £1 10s. 4d., post free. 
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BOOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
supplied, no matter on what subject. Please state wants. 
Purchas (3) Hakluytus Posthumous, 5 vols,, folio, calf, 1625, £150.— 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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The LEADENHALU PRESS, Ltd, Publishers and Printers, 
9-47 GARDEN ROW, 
ST. GEORGES ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.F.1. 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
size, 52, per dozen, ruled or plain, 
STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 
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